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FLORENCE. 


The principal city of the grand dutchy of Tuscany, is 
one of the most interesting and remarkable places in 
the world. Few cities have received more advantages, 
from nature, and hardly any has been more indebted to 
the embellishments of art. The vale of Arno is. the 
Arcadia of Italian poets ; and even Milton himself, free 

uently alludes to the exquisite beauties of its scenery; 

he city stands in the midst of a verdant amphitheatre 
of smiling hills, covered to their summits with olive 
and fig trees; while these again are overtopped by the 
dark and frowning Appenines, clothed with immense 
forests of chestnut trees, and giving birth to the numer 
rous tributary streams, that enrich the vale beneath, 
and go to swell the current of the beautiful Arno.. The 
whole valley is one continued grove and garden, where 
the beauty of the country, is enlivened by the avimation 
of the town ; and the fertility of: the soil, is redoubled 
by the industry of its cultivators.. The-trees, in the 
hedgerows are covered with vines, which are tratned 
upon their stems; while the white villas thet gleam 
through the orchards, the populous hamlets that line 
the roads, and the banks of the river, with the many 
small towns, sometimes boldly rising on the sides of the 
hilis, and at others half concealed in their woods and 
recesses, present on every side a varying scene of jndgs 
scribable beauty, comfort, and prosperity. 
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The city itself spreads along the sides of the river, 
which forms one of its principal ornaments. _Its streets 
are well gen and are wider than is usual in southern 
climates. he buildings are lofty and ancient looking, 
the. palaces massive and ponderous, like so many 
fortresses, throwing a shade of gloom over the interior 
of the city. The churches are magnificent, though 
their exterior, in general, does not show to advantage, 
the'rough appearance of most of them not corresponding 
with the splendour of the interior. The first edifice 
which arrests the attention of the traveller is the Cathe- 
dral, a building of great extent and magnificence, and in 
boldness of design and skill in execution inferior only 
to St. Peter’s at Rome. This building is four hundred 
and twenty-six feet in length, and three hundred and 
sixty-three in height. It is completely cased with 
polished black and white marble, and the interior paved 
with variegated marble, part of which was arranged by 
Michael Angelo. ‘Its most remarkable feature, how- 
ever; is the dome; which was raised under the direction 
of Brunelleseo, the most celebrated architect of the fif- 
teenth century. The dimensions are within a few feet 
of the dome of St. Peter’s, and as it is prior to it in 
fate, by nearly a'century, and was always the peculiar 
pbject of Michael Angelo’s admiration, it has been sup- 
posed that the plan of the Roman edifice was, at least 
am part, suggested’ by the Florentine. In the church of 
ec Cruz, the Pantheon of Florence, are the Mauso- 
teums of Galileo, Machiavelli, Michael Angelo, and 
Alfieri, ’That of Michael Angelo, ornamented by the 
ptntaes ‘of the three sister arts, architecture, sculpture, 
and pointing, is particularly remarkable. Among the 
pther churches ‘we may name Santa Maria and San 
Mareo, both of which contain excellent paintings, and 
are also famous for their adjoining pharmacies and per- 
fumeries kept by the industrious Monks. Florence 
abownds with’ beautiful walks in its neighbourhood ; 
pvery gate leads te some of them. The Cascine, out 
pf Porto di*Prato, is the most delightful of them all 
While the'central avenues are crowded with splendid 
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equipages which are seen glittering through the foliage 
of the trees; the admirer of nature by rambling along 
the solitary paths that skirt the banks of the Arno may 
find inexhaustible gratifications. The. palaces of Flo- 
rence are remarkable for a style of architecture pecu- 
liar to themselves, to which the long civil wars in the 
thirteenth century, between the Guelf and Ghibbiline 
families, first gave rise. The Palazzo Strozzi and.Pa- 
lazzo Ricardi, the later of which was built by the great 
Cosmo de Medici, are curious specimens of this style. 
They are square, heavy, solid masses, whose strength 
1s their principal ornament; the walls are. thick, and 
broken by a few windows, and these of a very diminu- 
tive size, and.the whole basement fortified with large 
unhewn masses ef stone. The upper stories are faced, - 
with free-stone, and the whole is crowned wuth a very 
heavy projecting cornice. Florence is a most, delight- 
ful residence for a person fond of the arts ;, indeed such 
is the display of statues, relievos, and, pictures, that 
almost any one living among them would acquire a 
taste for them. The gallery is one of the richest mu- 
seums in Europe ; its numerous masterpieces of sculp- 
ture and painting have been described.in every lan- 
guage. The collection of busts of the Roman Empe- 
rors is most. complete, in the best preservation, and 
arranged with great judgment and taste. 

The principal libraries are rich in manuscripts and 
rare books. here are several Acadamies ; the Acade- 
my of the Fine Arts, that of the Georgofili, for the en- 
couragement of agriculture and industry; and the 
Florentine Academy, which assumes an authority over 
the Italian language. 

It is difficult to ascertain with certainty the precise 
era of the foundation of Florence. It appears to have 
been a place used for markets, and fairs, by the Etrus- 
can inhabitants of the town of Fiezoli, whose situation, 
on one of the rocky eminences that command the Va} 
darno, was ill adapted for such purposes: and the firm 
houses erected in Florence were the booths for t:@ 
erection of traders. Under the government.of Syls 
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became the seatofa Romancolony. The walls of the 
new city were first traced out by that dictator, and it is 
supposed to have derived its name from the officer who 
had charge of the settlement of the infant colony. 
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ON THE VALUE OF TIME TO THE YOUNG, 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 


As nothing truly valuable can be obtained without 
industry, so there can be no persevering industry with- 
out a sense of the value of time. The Psalmist makes 
the numbering of our days, antecedent to the applica- 
tion of the heart to wisdom. And well does it become 
us to adopt his pruyer, “ teach us to number our days.” 

As the nature of many bodies, is best discover- 
ed by the examivation of their smallest portions, so a 
jast estimate of time is most correctly formed, by weigh- 
ing its hours and moments. Dr. Franklin urges upon 
those who would*be adepts in economy the care of half: 
pence: those who would make the most of life, must 
not despise its Aalf hours. The Italian philosopher was 
wise, who affixed to his study-door, the inscription, 
* Time is my estate. If 1 lose an hour,I shall incur a 
debt, which I can never pay.” Bishop Taylor, in his 
“Holy Living,” recommends that at the striking of 
every clock we ‘should reeall the manner in which the 
past hour was sperit, and by an aspiration of the heart, 
invoke divine aid for the right use of the one on which 
we enter. 

Usefal and regular employment of time, should be 
cultivated, for the'sake of the happiness which it im- 
parts. Industry is the aliment of health, cheerfulness, 
and contentment. “Idle persons,” says Burton, in his 
Anatomy. of Metancholy, “ whatever os their age, sex, 
or condition; however tich, well-allied, or fortunate, can 
never be well; dither in body, or mind.” The disuse of 
pur ‘faculties; trates “an ‘inability to command them, 
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Indolence, like rust, adheres to and corrodes all the 
mental machinery. Health, quiet repose, and a tran- 
quil spirit, depend essentially upon a proper improve- 
mentof time. _“ The sleep of a labouring man is sweet,” 
said an inspired observer of human nature. 

Whatever. overcomes our native sloth, and confirms 
ahabit of regular industry, is a blessing. Thus, the loss 
of property, by arousing the young to effort, and teach- 
ing them the necessity of self-dependence, often dis- 
covers energies which they were ignorant of possessing, 
und instead of being deplored as a misfortune, opens 
new avenues to respectability and happiness, 

Next to entire indolence, is that lassitude of charac- 
ter, which inertly and carelessly performs just so much 
as cannot be escaped from, and thus loses all the com- ° 
fort which springs from a cheerful and faithful discharge 
of dity. “ Doa thing well,” is the maxim of Robert 
Hall, “ whatever it may be, and then learn to doit inthe 
Jeast possible time.” The persevering use of short inter 
vals of time, has sometimes accomplished much, 
Madame de Genlis. mentions, that the Chancellor d‘Ag- 
nesseau. was an example of turning every moment. as 
far as possible, to some account. ‘Observing that 
Madame d’Agnesseau was in the habit of delaying ten 
or twelve minutes, before she came down to dinner, he 
coiposed a work in that period, that he might not lose 
an instant: and the result was, at the end of fifteen years, 
a book, in three large volumes quarto, which has gone 
through several editions and is much esteemed.” Eras- 
mus imputed many of his attainments in science, to the 
diligent improvement of the interstices of time. 

The habit of early-rising naturally connects itself 
with this branch of our subject. None-who realize the 
importance of this brief existence,can yield their morn- 
ing hours to slothful waste. Those hours, so free from 
interruption, so full of the freshness of renovated life, 
should be sacred to devotion, to mental application, to 
cheerful industry. There is a sweet and innocent sat- 
isfaction, in finding ourselves prepared for rational pur- 


Sulla, with the early light, beginning our.gourse of utility, 
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and happiness, ere others have risen from their lethargy 
vf sleep. Almost all females who have been distin- 
guished for domestic industry, and men who have at- 
tained eminence by scientific or literary research, have, 
in the words of the wise king, “risen while it was yet 
night.” Dr. Paley, commenced, while in college, the 
custom of rising at five, in which he persisted through 
life. Dr. Parkhurst, the philologist, rose at the same 
hour, and in winter made his own fire.’ For many of 
the valuable works of Dr. Doddridge, the world is in- 
debted to his perseverance in rising at four. The inde- 
fatigable John Wesley pursued the same habit; so also 
did Bishop Jewell, Bishop Burnet, and Sir Thomas 
More. The latter, inthe preface to his “ Utopia,” men- 
tions that the time devoted to its composition, had been 
deducted from sleep and from his meals. Buflon pver- 
eame the obstacles of habit, and an almost irresistible 
desire for sleep, in ‘order to become an early riser, 
Finding himself unable to wake at the hour he had de- 
signated, he promised a reward to his servant, for 
arousing and forcing him to leave his bed. The ser- 
vant persisted with great resolution, until his master 
had conquered his love of morning slumbers, and Buf- 
fon, with an interesting frankness, says, “to his unwea- 
ried perseverance, is the world indebted for my work 
on Natural History.” Mrs. Elizabeth Carter the learn- 
ed translator of Epictetus, evinced great firmness and 
determination in subduing an almost lethargic disposi- 
tion for sleep, and succeeded in rescuing the morning 
hours for her studies. But the time would fail me to 
enumerate those who have rendered themselves emi- 
nent, and have found a diligent improvement of the 
morning hours conducive to that eminence. 

It will usually be found necessary, that early risin 
be sustained by regularity in the hour of retiring. It 
may be accurately ascertained what portion of — is 
requisite for the constitution, and this point should be 
so arranged, that the morning hours may be left free, 
It is the opinion of physicians, that most people indulge 
themselves in more sleep than nature demands: Mrs. 
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Martha Laurens Ramsay, whose_ performances in every 
departinent of domestic and intellectual effort were so 
astonishingly great, supposed five hours, sufficient 
allotment for repose. It is probable that no rule of 
universal application can be given, though it would be 
well to keep.always in mind, that late hours are destruc- 
tive of the bloom and spirits of the young. So convinced 
were our ancestors of this, and that early rising with 
all its benefits, and all its bearings upon thrift ard in- 
dustry, was closely connected with early retiring, that 
they established the custom of dismissing at the hour 
of. nine, their households to repose. Even in the most 
aristocratic families of New England, the guest departed, 
and the young gathered to their homes, at the striking of 
the bell for, nine, with almost as much _ precision as our | 
Saxon; progenitors. displayed, in extinguishing their 
ights at the sound of the curfew. At the jirst New 
Year’s Levee, given by our first President, when these 
United States, with their newly organized government, 
first took their. place among nations, amid all the court+ 
Jiness which graced the festival, and.all the heart thril- 
ling associations which clustered around it, exactly at 
the hour of nine, Madam Washington rose, and. said 
swith,.perfect. dignity. . ‘‘ The General retires \at-nine, 
god I usually precede him.” The splendid assembly 
immediately dispersed, nor was it deemed indecorous 
in the simplicitly of our primitive republic, not to throw 
wide the flood-gates of fashion, and to turn night into 
day... This anecdote is given on the authority of Mr: 
John, Pintard of New York, whose memory is rich in 
historical and antiquarian wealth. 

But it;will be to litt'e purpose’ that you. rise and re- 
tire with regularity, unless you observe order in the 
distribution on your time. Have as far as possible an 
allotted period in the day, for reading, for needle-work, 
and for social duties. It will be proper that you consult 
your parents, and older members of the family, respect- 
ingithis'system, and that by discretion you prevent its 
jaterference.with the convenience of others: but having 
once established it, let nothing lightly turn you from its 
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observance. “Order is Heaven’s first law,” said a cele- 
brated poet. Jt ought surely to be the adopted precept of 
woman. I hope that you are in the habit of seeing that 
every article of your own, is in good condition, and in 
its proper place. This is comparatively easy, while 


your department of care is limited, and should the . 


charge of a family devolve upon you, will be found a 
profitable preparation for more complicated duties. It 
is an authorized mode of reasoning, that she who is 
“faithful over a few things,” will not disappoint her 
friends, when “ made ruler over many things.” 

The late President Dwight, used to assure his stu- 
dents, that they could not study well in a disordered 
room. It might be well for females to inquire if their 
minds do not sometimes take a colouring, from the con- 
fusion ef articles by which they are surrounded. “A 
place for every thing, and every thing in its place,” is 
the first letter in the alphabet of a housekeeper. I 
trust.no young lady will despise it for its quaintness and 
homeliness. It has affinity with comfort and respecta- 
bility. It is a branch of a well regulated character. It 
is an antidote to that desultoriness of mind, for whith 
our sex are so often reproached. The maxim of the 
Duke of Newcastle, “Do one thing at a time,” would 
be a good motto forafemale. It is somewhat expanded 
by Cecil, “Every person, should aim to do one thing 
well. If he dissipate his attention on several objects, 
he may have excellent talents entrusted to him, but they 
will turn to no good end. By neglecting this rule, I 
have seen frivolity and futility written on minds of 
great power; and, by regarding it, very limited minds 
may be found acting in the first rank of their pro 


fession.” 
Te be continued. 





In Switzerland, when a peasant girl marries from 
one valley ‘nto another, violent and, not seldom, san- 
guivary contests are the consequence. 
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NATURAL PHILCSOPHY. 
. IYDROSTATICS, 


When we consider the principle laid down in ourlast 
number, that pe cngpauer pressure depends chiefly upon 
the height, and the surface, and very little upon the bulk 
of the finid, we may easily perceive what mischief may be 
done by a very smali quantity of water, if it happen to 
be applied or distributed, so as to stand high, in however 
thin abody or column, and to spread over a wide but 
confined and shallow space. Suppose that, in any 
building, a very small quantity of water has settled, and 
is confined to the extent of a square yard on the ground 
near uze foundation, and suppose it to fill up the whole 
vacant space. orcrevice of no more than half an inch 
deep, between the ground and some part of the masonry ; 
if you take a tube, however slender, of twenty feet long, 
and thrust it down into the water, and then fill it with 
water, from above, you apply a force or pressure equal 
to six tons under a space of only a yard square of the 
building, and destroy it as easily as if you had mined 


.u with gunpowder. This may be easily tried with a 


hogshead er butt of water, or any other liquid, by fixing 
a sma!l streng pipe in the bung-hole, and pouring water 
through #t; when the water rises in the pipe to a suffi- 
cient height (and this will be more or less according to 
tac strength of the barrel,) the barrel will burst, although 
but a very small quantity of water may have been poured 
into the pipe; for the pipe may be of an extremely 
small bore, its width being wholly immaterial. One, 
twenty feet long, was found to burst a hogshead with 
great violence. 

The same effect may be produced naturally by the 
rain falling inte and filling some !ong narrow chink 
that may have been left in the walls ofa building, or may 
be made by its decay in the course of time; and whether 
the chink be equally wide throughout, or vary in its size, 
and whether it be straight like a pipe, or crooked, makes 
no difference provided itis water-tight, so as to get full of 
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the rain, the pressure will always be in proportion td 
its perpendicular height, and not to its length, if it wind. 

The same process in nature may prodyce the most 
extensive devastation; it may cause earthquakes, and 
split or heave up mountains. Suppose, in the bowels 
ef some mountain, there should be an empty space of ter 
yards square, and only an inch deep on an average, in 
which a thin Jayer of water had lodged so as to fill it 
entirely ; and suppose, that, in the course of time, a small 
crack of no more than an inch in diameter should be worn 
from above two hundred feet down to the layer of water ; 
if the rain were to fill this crack, the mountain would bé 
shaken, perhaps rent in pieces with the greatest violence, 
being blown up with a force equal to the pressure of 
~. above 5022 tons of water, though not above a ton and 
a half-altogether had been actually applied.. ‘The same 
thing would happen if any one on the spof*where there 
is such a layer of water below ground, should bore 
down in sinking a well, or seeking for a spring and 
then fill the tube with water ; it is impossible to fix the 
limits to the convulsion which might ensue. This pro- 
digious power however may be employed safely, and 
even beneficially. In the operations of nature, it is 
probably an important agent, though it has not been 
sufficiently attended to by philosophers in their attempts 
. to explain natural appearances; and it is capable of 
being applied advantageously in the operations of art. 
It may plainly be used with great effect in mining. On 
a smaller scale, and as a power in ——s it may 
certainly be employed far more extensively than it has 
hitherto been. A tube ofa yard long, acting on a 
cavity of of a yard square, will give a pressure equal to the 
weight of three quarters of a ton avoirdupois, if used with 
water; but quicksilver may be employed instead of water, 
and as it is between thirteen and fourteen times heavier, 
we shall have a power of ten tons, by the. use of a tube 
and a few pounds of mercury ; and in like .manner the 
power of aton weight may be obtained within the space 
of a square foot in breadth, by a tube a little less thart 
three feet long, and of the bore of a common goose quill: 
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INTERMITTING SPRINGS. 


The strange appearance of intermitting springs, or 
springs which run for a time, and then stop altogether, 
after a time runagain, and then stop, is entirely occa- 
sioned by the channels in which the water flows being 
formed like syphons. Thus if A BC (see cut,) repre- 
sent a hill or mountain, in which there is a hollow E 
F G, and a channel bent like a syphon F H B leading 
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out of it. The water collected from the rills d, will fill 

the hollow, and as soon as it rises to the line O P, of 

the same height with H, it will rise to H in the channel, 

and then flow out through B, till the whole runs off to 
1 
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the level of F. It will then cease to flow until the hollow 
is again filled to the level O P, when it will flow again, 
and soon. Some springs, called variable, or reciproca- 
ting, do not cease to flow, but only discharge a much 
smaller quantity of water for a certain time, and then 

ive out a greater quantity. This is owing to the hol- 
he being supplied from another hollow, which is situ- 
ated higher up, and has a common runner going to 
join the stream below the bend H ; for this runner keeps 
the stream always supplied to a certain degree, and 
when the lower hollow, which feeds the syphon runner, 
F H, is filled up to O H, both the common runner and 
the syphon runner feed the stream together, until the 
lower hollow be drained. 

In some places the most absurd tales are told, and 
believed by ignorant people, respecting such springs; 
their flowing and ceasing are ascribed to witchcraft ; and 
designing men have sometimes taken advantage of the 
credulity of others, and gained credit for themselves, 
by foretelling the return of the spring after it had 
ceased, or pretending to stop it when it was running. 
Some notions connected with superstitions of this kind 
are adverted to in the account given of an intermitting, 
or rather a variable spring, at Laywell, near Torbay, 
in Devonshire, by Dr. Atwell, the first person who dis- 
tinctly explained these appearances by ihe nature of 
the syphon. “It is a long mile (says he) distant from 
the sea, upon the north side of a ridge of hills, lying 
between it and the sea, and making a turn or angle near 
this spring. It is situated in the side of those hills, 
near the bottom, and seems to have its course from the 
S.W. towards the N.“E. There is a constantly running 
stream which discharges itself near one corner, into a 
basin, about eight feet in length, and four feet and a 
half in breadth, the outlet of which is at the furthest 
end froin the entrance of the stream, about three feet 
wide, and of a sufficient height. This I mention, that 
a better judgment may be made of the perpendicular 
rise of the water in the basin at the time of the flux or 
increase of the stream. Upon the outside of the basin 
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ere three other springs, which always run, but with 
streams subject to a like regular increase and decrease 
wih the former ; they seem, indeed, only branches of the 
former. or rather channels discharging some parts of 
the constantly running water, which could nat empty 
itself all into the basin; and, therefore, when, by means 
of the season, or weather, springs are large and high, 
upon the flux or increase of this fountain, several other 
litle springs are said to break forth, both at the bottom 
of the basin and without it, which disappear again 
upon the ebb or decrease of the fountain. All the con- 
stant running streams put together, at the time I saw 
them. were, I believe, more than sufficient to drive an 
overshot mill, and the stream running into the basin 
might be one half of the whole, I had made a journey, - 
purposely to see it, in company with a friend; when 
we came to the fountain, we were informed by a man, 
working just by the basin, that the spring had flowed 
and ebbed about twenty times that morning, but had 
ceased doing so about half an hour before we came. I 
observed the stream running in the basin for more than 
an hour, by my watch, without perceiving the least va- 
riation jn it, or the least alteration in the height of the 
surface of the water in the basin; which we could ob- 
serve with great nicety, by means of a broad stone laid 
in a shelving position in the water. Thus disappointed, 
we were obliged to go and take some little refreshment 
at our inn, after which we intended to come back and 
spend the rest of our time by the fountain, before we 
returned home. ‘They told us in the house, that many 
had been disappointed in this: manner and the common 
people superstitiously imputed it to I know not what in- 
fluence which the presence of some people had over the 
fountain ; for which reason they advised, that, in case 
it did not flow and ebb when we were both present, one 
of us should absent himself, to try whether it would do 
so in the presence of the other. Upon our return to j 
the man, who was still at work, told us that it ha 
begun to flow and ebb about half an hour after we weng 
gway, and ha done so ter or twelve times in less than 
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a minute. We saw the stream coming into the basin, 
and likewise the others on the outside of the basin 
begin to increase, and tu flow with great violence, upon 
which the surface of the water in the basin rose an inch 
and a quarter perpendicularly, in near the space of two 
minutes ; immediately after which, the stream began 
to abate again to its ordinary course, and in near two 
minutes time the surface was sunk down to its asual 
height, where it remained two minutes more ; then it 
began to flow again as before, and in the space of 
twenty-six minutes, flowed and ebbed five times; so 
that an increase, decrease, and pause, taken together, 
were made in about five minutes, or a little more. I 
could observe, by the mark upon the stones, that the 
surface of the water in the basin had risen before we 
came, at least three-quarters of an inch perpendicularly 
higher than we saw it; and I thought that | could per- 
ceive some very little abatement each turn, both in the 
height, and in the ume of its sinking; but the time of 
the pause, or standing on the surface at its usual height, 
orequable running of the stream, was lengthened, yet so 
as to leave some abatement in the time of the rising, sink- 
ing, and pause taken together.”-( Phil. Trans No. 424.) 

It should seem that, in the hill from which this 
stream comes, there are three hollows, or reservoirs, of 
different sizes, and connected by syphons of different 
widths. The times of the increase and decrease 
lengthening, arises from the water sinking in one of the 
reservoirs, which makes it flow more slowly than when 
it is full. 

In some places there are springs which run freely in 
summer, or in dry weather, and almost stop in winter, 
or in wet weather. This is owing to a hollow in the 
hill being fed by runners, but having, béside the vent 
through which the spring flows out, a waste pipe, 
formed higher up, like a syphon, which carries off ail 
the water another way as soon as the space is filled 
high enough, Thus, while the water is low in dry 
weather, this waste pipe does not act, and the water 
flows out through the spring; but as soon as the raing 
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make the water rise high enough, the natural syphon 
drains it off the other way, and the only water that can 
cun through the ordinary vent, comes during the inter- 
vals between the emptying and filling of the hollow. 
If the cavern is fed with water by the runners E E E 
( see cut,) and these, from the drought, are not sufficient 








to raise its level as high as I K, the syphon outlet F 
B cannot act at all; but the stream H will flow con- 
stantly. If the runners, during the wet weather, fill 
the cavern up to the level I K, the syphon outlet will 
act, and drain off the water, which may escape by 
various smal] rills at B; if this outlet begins below the 
level of the common outlet, suppo ing it to be at H’. 
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instead of H, it will carry off the water, while none can 
escape through H; and if it carries off as much as the 
runners E E E pour in, the water will not rise as high 
as H’,and none will flow through it, until the cavern is 
drained, and it is filled again as high as the point H’. 
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OX-CHASE IN BRAZIL. 


This hazardous sport is common in Brazil, where it 
is called, Throwing the Lasso. The most spirited des 
scription of its enterprise is found in Mr. Luccock’s 
valuable “ Notes on Brazil.” 

“ After a ride of three or four miles on a large open 
plain, (says Mr. L.) we found about four hundred head 
of cattle. We rode gently round to bring them into a 
more compact body,and made the animal which was to be 
chased distinctly known to every individual of the party. 
Our settled object was to drive him to the house; and to 
render the sport as complete as possible,the lasso* was not 


* “The lasso is made of narrow thongs, plaited in the 
same way as the bridles, and is about 7 or 8 yards long, 
One end of it is firmly fixed to the hinder part of the saddle, 
generally on the right side: at the other end is an iron ring, 
about two inches in diameter. The horseman about to use 
the lasso forms a sort of running noose by passing a portion 
of it through the ring ; this is taken in the right hand, 80 as 
that the ring may be at the opposite part of the circle; the 
noose is then. swung with care over the head, until the ex- 
treme part of it, including the rine, acquires a considerable 
momentum. The instrument thus prepared, as the man ad- 
vances towards his selected victim, is in due time discharged, 
carries off the remainder of the string, which before hung 
Joosely in cvils on the fingers of the left hand, and seldom 
fails to entangle the beast. A well-trained horse, though at 
full speed when the lasso is thrown, instantly stops, and 
wrning round, pulls against the animal, which /is now at- 
tached to him. The bails are three in number, round, and 
nearly three inches in diameter. The external part of each 
is a sort of purse made of hide, rendered pliable by soaking: 
the purse is filled with sand, and the aperture drawn close. 
in drying, the leather contracts, and the whole becomes as 
hard asa stone. To each ball a string is attached three or 
four feet long, made of plaited thongs, like the lasso; and 
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to be used until there appeared a probability that he 
would otherwise escape. Some of the people then 
dashed into the midst of the herd, attentively observing 
the selected animal. One half of the oxen were thus 
driven at once from the spot, and others which chose 
to do so were permitted to follow without molestation; 
but wherever the victim turned,a horseman met him 
and stopped his career. The work was easy until the 
remaining group was reduced to about twenty, which 
then made violent attempts to rejoin their comrades, and 
fiercely attacked the huntsmen who intercepted them. 
In a short time, four of them being hard pressed, plun- 
ged into some watery ground about two miles from the 
house, and among them was the object of the chase. 
When driven from the water, this small number were 
more harassed than before, and perceiving their danger, 
exerted themselves with redoubled violence. Some- 
times we were obliged to ride hard ; and great coolness, 
and address were necessary to prevent their escape be- 
hind us, and into a wood, which we were now approach- 
ing. In this last respect our efforts were vain, they 
ined this refuge, and we could no longer act in concert. 
he wood was full of thick bushes of myrtle, and many 
trees spread their arms horizontally seven or eight feet 
from the ground. It was matter of high gratification as 
well as wonder, to observe how our huntsmen rounded 
, the bushes, and bent under the branches, so as sometimes 
to hang on the side of their horses. Though unable to 
follow, I soon encountered our chief, who had made an 


the three strings are united by a knot, at two feet distance 
from the balls. This may be called the handle of the instru- 

ent; for the person using it takes the knot in his right 

and, and having given it the necessary velocity, by swing- 
ing it over his head with all his might, throws it at the legs 
of the horse or ox which he wishes to secure. In their pro- 
gress, the balls spread to the utmost distance which the 
strings will allow, and, reaching the leg, generally pass 
round it; and though, perhaps, only slightly entangling the 
aniinal, sufficiently impede its flight.” The custom was de- 
rived from the Maraocato and other Indian tribes, who used 
he lasso and balls with great effect against Mendoza, when 
be landed, and founded the city of Buenos Ayres. 
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unsuccessful cast with his lasso, and was disentangling 
it from the branches ofa tree. I shall never forget the 
ardour and rapidity with which he afterward darted and 
wheeled among the trees, nor lose the conviction fixed 
upon my mind, what execution such men, so trained, 
must be capable of in a country like this. My musings 
were soon interrupted by reaching the beach, and seeing 
at a distance our young hero, with his ox securely at- 
tached to his horse by the lasso, and leading the captive 
toward the house. The instrument had gone round 
his horns, and was fixed close to the crown of his head. 
The animal thus entangled advanced with the most 
malicious vexation, and made many ferocious efforts to 
gore the horse which had before pursued and now led 
him; but the wary creature, which had often before - 
been yoked to an unnatural and violent mate, kept his 
eye upon the ox, and pulled at the lasso so as to. keepit 
always on the stretch, and himself two springs in ad- 
vance. In his precautions he was greatly assisted by 
his rider, who with equal care watched the maddening 
spirit of the beast, and gave signals to the horse. Con- 
vinced at length that his attempts to gore his leader 
were vain, the ox became sullen, and was partly dragged 
onward. While he was in this mood, the horse passed 
to the right of a detached bush, and the ox by a sudden 
spring got nearly abreast of him on the left: thus the 
lasso was brought over his back, and he was enabled to 
employ his utmost might to draw the horse round the 
bush ; the horse also used all his power to counteract 
this manoeuvre ; and thus the great strength of the lasso 
was proved. By this time the whole party was again 
collected, and another lasso applied to assist in conduct+ 
ing the captive, which, seemingly conscious that he 
was completely subdued, walked along quietly. A boat 
had just reached the beach; and the people were still 
on board, when the treacherous animal, as soon as he 
came near enough, made an unexpected attack, and 
caused them to tumble one over another into the water, 
io the great amusement of the spectators. 

“ Returning to the hut after a chase of three hours, 
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milk and fruit were served to us in abundance; while 
the beast was taken from his former bondage and tied to 
a post, where I found him bellowing with madness, and 
still furiously striving to release himself. A man now 
came forward with an instrument called a facam, some- 
what resembling both a large carving-knife and a short 
sword ; -and, warning every one to be on his guard, 
woes near the heels of the ox, and endeavoured by a 

ack-handed stroke to hough him. The attempt was 
clumsily made, and the beast though wounded was not 
disabled. Another took the instrument, and used it 
with greater effect ; when the ox gave a desperate kick 
at the operator, and snapping the tendon fell on his 
haunches. A third then drew a sharp knife across his 
throat; blood copiously followed ; and with a deep bel- 
low, expressive of rage and agony, he yielded up his life. 
Immediately the people set about skinning the beast, 
and preparing a part of him for dinner. The former 
operation was performed in a workmanlike manner; 
and the skin as it was taken off, being stretched upon the 
ground, preserved the flesh from blood and dirt. Du- 
ring this process, fires had been kindled, and had burned 
down to clear embers. Slices of flesh were then cut off 
from the ribs, as the choicest part, for the master and 
his guests, and roasted at a fire apart; afterward, the 
attendants helped themselves as they pleased, and cook- 
ed their portion after thejr own modes. 

“ Horses are trained for the exercises of the field, by 
fastening a dry hide to the back part of the saddle, and 
allowing it to trailon the ground. As the horse moves, 
the hide rattles, and the noise alarms him: he attempts 
to fly, when it beats against his heels, and he kicks at 
it violently ; but soon convinced that all his alarm and 
rage are fruitless, he learns to be patient and quiet. In 
this state,a person: mounts him, and compels him to 
move forward ; at first gently, aflerward at an increased 
pace. He begins with trampling upon the hide; but 
this incommodes him, perhaps almost throws him down 
backwards ; he then sets down his feet more carefully 
pad safely. The contrivance induces him also to keep 
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an eye turned on the object behind; while the rider 
takes him over rough and boggy ground, obliging hinr 
at the same time to look forward and mark where he is 
going. Thus he forms a habit of quickly discerning 
danger and avoiding it, from whatever quarter it may 
come. So much are the Brazilian horses in general 
fenced against alarms, that I hardly ever met with one 
of the description which we call skittish.”—Cabinet of 
Curiosities. 








TO A SKYLARK, 


ETHEREAL Minstrel! Pilgrim of the sky! : 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? 
Or while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will: 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still ! 


To the last point of vision, and beyond, 

Mount, daring warbler! that love-prompted strain 
CTwixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 

Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain! 
Yet mighvst thou seem, proud privilege! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 


Leave to the nightingale her shady wood; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine ; 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with rapture more divine; 
Type of the wise who soar—but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home. 





THE COTTAGER’S SABBATH. 


As! why should the thought of a world that is flying, 
Encumber the pleasures of seasons like these ? 

Or, why should the Sabbath be sullied with sighing, 
While Faith the bright things of Eternity sees! 


Now let us repose from our care and our sorrow, 
Let all that is anxious and sad pass away ; 

The rough cares of life lay aside till to-morrow, 
But let us be tranquil and happy to-day. 


Let us say tothe world, should it tempt us to wander, 
As Abraham said to his men un the plain ; 

There’s the mountain of prayer, Iam going up yonder, 
And tarry you here till Iseek you again. 


To-day on that mount we would seek for thy blessing, 
Oh! Spirit of Holiness, meet with us there! 

Our hearts then will feel, thy high influence possessing, 
The sweetness of praise and the fervour of prayer. 











Milton. 








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 





MILTON. 


While the English language is understood, ParapisE 
Lost will be read and admired; and the enraptured 
reader of that wonderful poem will feel a desire to know 
something concerning its author. John Milton was 
born in London, December 9th, 1608. He was design- 
ed by his parents for the clerical office, but as he grew 
up to manhood he imbibed strong prejudices against the 
discipline of the established church, and refused to offi- 
ciate at her altars. In 1632 he took his degree of 
Master of Arts at the University of Cambridge, where he 
had greatly distinguished himself by his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the classic authors, and by the re- 
markable elegance of his Latin versifications: so much 
so that it was remarked by Mr. Hampton, the learned 
translator of Polybius, that Milton was the first English- 
man who, after the revival of letters, wrote Latin verses 
with classic elegance: on leaving college he repaired 
to his father’s house in the country, where he passed 
five years in the study of the best Greek and oon 
authors, and in the composition of some of his finest 
miscellaneous poems, including the Allegro and Pense- 
roso, Comus and Lycidas. That his learning and ta- 
lents had, at this time, attracted considerable attention, 
is proved by the production of the masque of Comus, 
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which was written at the solicitation of the Bridgewater 
family, and performed at Ludlow Castle, in 1634, by 
some of its youthful members ; as also by his Arcades, 
part of an entertainment performed before the countess 
of Derby, in the same manner, at Harefield: on the 
death of his mother, in 1637, he obtained his father’s 
permission to visit the continent, and proceeded to Paris 
where he was introduced to Grotius ; and thence he 
visited successively Florence, Rome and Naples, in 
which latter capital he was kindly entertained by 
Manso, Marquis of Villa, the patron of Tasso. After 
remaining abroad for fifteen months, he returned to 
England, giving up his intention of visiting Sicily and 
Greece in consequence of hearing of the commence- 
ment of hostilities between the King of England and 
the parliament. “I esteemed it dishonourable,” writes 
he, “for me to be lingering abroad, even for the imé 
provement of my mind, while my fellow citizens were 
contending for their liberties at home.” He hastened 
home to render all the assistance in his power to the 
party which he believed to be inthe right. He espous- 
ed the side of the Parliament and the Puritans, and 
employed his pen in their cause with great zeal and 
effect. He now opened an academy and was also em- 
ployee as Latin Secretary of State under Cromwell, 
and at this time was afflicted with blindness; that 
calamity having been hastened by the time and atten- 
tion which he devoted to writing in defence of the 
tuling party in the nation. In a treatise which he 
published about this time on church government, he 
promised to undertake something, but yet he knew not 
what, which “ might be of use and honour to his coun- 
try ;” a calm anticipation of great performance, which 
he amply redeemed by his Paradise Lost. This great 
work was composed after his withdrawment from publie 
life, and was published in 1667. It was sold by the 
author for an immediate payment of five pounds: but 
the agreement with the bookseller entitled him to five 
pounds more when thirteen hundred copies had been 


sold of the first edition ; “(Se like sum after the same 
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number of the second ; and another five pounds after 
the same sale of the third. The number of each edi- 
tion was not to exceed fifteen hundred copies. The 
first edition was published in ten books. In two years 
the sale gave the Poet a right to his second payment. 
The second edition was not given till 1674: and the 
| poem now, by a judicious division of the seventh and 
tenth, was made to contain twelve books. Milton did 
not live to receive the payment stipulated for this im- 
pression. The third edition was published in 1678: 
and his widow, to whom the property of Paradise Lost 
then devolved, agreed with the printer to receive eight 
pounds for her right. After the publication of this 
great work, Milton wrote his Samson Agonistes, Pa- 
radise Regained, and several prose compositions. He 
died on Sunday, November 8th, 1674, and his remains 
were interred beside those of his father, in the chancel 
of St. Giles’ church, London. He was thrice married, 
and, at his death, left a widow end three children who 
had been born to him by his first wife. 











Milton’s House 


Milton had a very fine skin and fresh complexion. 
His hair was of a light brown; and parted on the top 
of his head, hung down in curls upon his shoulders. 
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His features were regular, his stature moderate, and his 
whole appearance dignified and engaging. His eyes 
were of a grayish colour, full of expression, and when 
he was deprived of sight they did not betray their loss. 
At first view, and at a small distance, it was difficult to 
perceive that he was blind. 

The prose writings of Milton are numerous, but as 
our limits are narrow, and as it is his poetry that con- 
situtes the basis of his fame, we will confine our notice 
to his poetical productions.—He was a poet of the first 
order, and ranks with Homer and Virgil. Of the sub- 
limi y of his genius and the depth and variety of his 
learning, there can be no difference of opinion ; in re- 
spect to the first, he has certainly never been surpassed, © 
and perhaps never equalled. Had he never written Para- 
dise Lost, his Allegro, Penseroso and Comus, must 
have stamped him a poet, in the most elevated sense of 
the word. Paradise Lost long struggled with bad taste 
and political prejudices, before it took a secure place 
among the few productions of the human mind, which 
continually rise in estimation, and are unlimited by time 
or place. Addison was among the first to call public 
attention to its beauties, which he did, in a series of de- 
lightful papers in the Spectator. Since then, critics 
and biographers have vied with each other, in paying 
homage to the genius of Milton. 

In the works of Milton there are many affecting refer- 
ences to the loss of his sight; particularly in Samson 
Agonistes, where he represents Samson as bewailing 
his condition, after the Philistines had put out his eyes; 
and in the third book of Paradise Lost, which opens 
with a most sublime apostrophe to light. 

In a letter addressed to Leonard Philaria, the Athe- 
nian, and written in 1654, he thus describes the manner 
in which he lost the power of sight. 

“Tt is now, I think, about ten years since I perceived 
my vision to grow weak and dull. In the morning if 
I om to read, as was my custom, my eyes instantly 
ached intensely ; but were refreshed after a little cor- 


poreal exercise, Thecandles, which I looked at, seemed 
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as it were, encircled witha rainbow. Not long after, the 
sight of the left part of the left eye, which | lost some 
years before the other, became quite obscured, and pre- 
vented me from discerning any object on that side, 
The sight of my other eye has now been gradually and 
sensibly vanishing away for about three years. Some 
months before it entirely perished, though I stood mo- 
tionless, every thing which I looked at, seemed in 
motion, to and fro. A stiff cloudy vapour seemed to 
have settled on my forehead and temples, which usually 
occasions a sort of somnolent pressure on my eyes, and 
particularly, from dinner till evening. So that I often 
recollect what is said of the poet Phineus in the Ar- 
gonautics ;— 








A stupor deep his cloudy temples bound 
And when he walked, he seemed as whirling round; 
Or in a feeble trance he sleepless lay. 


I ought not to omit, that while I had any sight left, 
as soon as I Jay down on my bed, and turned on either 
side, a flood of light used to gush from my closed eye- 
lids. Then as my sight became daily more impaired, 
the colours became more faint; but at present every 
species of illumination, being as it were extinguished, 
there is diffused around me nothing but darkness, or 
darkness mingled and streaked with an ashy brown. 
Yet the darkness in which I am perpetually immersed, 
seemed always, both night and day, to approach nearet 
to white than black; and when the eye is rolling in its 
socket, it admits a little particle of light, as through a 
chink, and though your physician may kindle a small 
ray of hope, yet | make up my mind to the melady as 
quite incurable; and I often reflect, that, as the wise 
man admonishes, days of darkness are destined to each 
of us. The darkness which I experience, less oppres- 
sive than that of the tomb, is, owing to the goodness of 
the Deity, passed amid the pursuits of literature, and 
the cheering salutations of friendship. And if, as is 
written, man shall not live by bread slone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God ; why 
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May not any one acquiesce in the privation of his sight, 
when God hath so amply furnished his mind and his 
conscience with eyes? while he so tenderly provides 
for me, while he so graciously leads me by the hand, 
and conducts me on the way,I will, since it is his 
pleasure, rather rejoice than repine at being blind.” 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages under which Mil- 
ton laboured, during the composition of this immortal 
work ; encircled as he was by impenetrable darkness, 
we feel while reading Paradise Lost, that 











-ag Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 
A life heroic, 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 

Or Knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame ; nothing but well and fair.” 








DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
THE KINGFISHER, — 


Every sch@@lboy is acquainted with the story in 
Ovid’s Met rphoses, of Ceyx, king of Magnesia, be- 
ing shipwrecked, to queen, Alcyone, (fabled to 
be the daughter of t ind.) who flung herself from a 
cliff overhanging thémsea, that she might be drowned 
as well as her husband ;* but, instead of perishing, 
both were changed into kingfishers: as Dryden gives it, 

** The gods their shape to winter birds translate, 
ut both obnoxious to their former fate. 


heir conjugal affection first is tried, 
And still the mournful race is multiplied.” 


The description of this bird by Aristotle is both lu- 
minous and accurate. “The halcyon,” says he, “1s 
not much larger than a sparrow; its plumage is paint- 
ed with azure and green, slightly tinged with purple, 
these colours not being distinct, but blending into one 
another, and shining in an iridjscent manner over the 
whole body, the wings, and the neck; the bill is greep- 


* Dvid Metam. 1g. % 
12* 
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ish yellow, (»*»xA«pes,) long and slender.”* — Pliny has 
in part followed Aristotle, but has introduced more de- 
tails of the notions prevalent respecting the bird among 
the ancients. We shall give his account, from the old 
quaint translation by Holland : 

* The halcyones are of great name and much marked. 
The very seqs, and they that saile thereupon know well 
when they sit and breed. This very bird so notable, is 
little bigger than a sparrow: for the more part of her 
pennage, blew, intermingled yet among with white and 
purple feathers, having a thin small neck and long 
withall. There is a second kind of them breeding about 
the sea side, differing both in quantitie and also in 
voice; for it singeth not as the former do which are 
lesser: for they haunt rivers and sing among the 
flagges and reeds. It is a very great chance to see one 
of these halcyones, and never are they seene but about 
the setting of the starre Virgil, [i. e. the brood-hen,]} 
or else neere mid-summer, or mid-winter; for other» 
whiles they will flie about aship, but soone are they gone 
againe and hidden. They lay and sit about mid-winter 
when daies be shortest; and the ti iles they are 
broodie, is called the halcyon daies}™fer during that 
season, the sea is calme an vigable, especially in 
the coast of Sicilie. In ilps also, the sea is 
not so boisterous, but more quiet than at other times, 
but surely the Sicilian sca is very gentle, both in the 
streights and also in the ®pen ocean. Now about seven 
daies before mid-winter, that is to say, in the beginning 
of December, they build; and within as many after, 
they have hatched. Their nests are wonderously made, 
in fashion of a round bal: the mouth or entrie thereof 
standeth somewhat out, and is very narrow, much like 
unto great spunges. A man cannot cut and pierce 
their nest, with sword or hatchet; but break they wil 
with some strong knocke, like as the drie fome of the 
sea; and no man could ever find of what they be made. 
Some thinke they are framed of the sharpe pointed 
prickes of some dishes, for of fish these birds live. 


* Hist. Animal, tx, 14, 
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They come up all into fresh rivers within land, and 
there doe lay ordinarily five egges.’* 














The Kingfisher (Alcedo Ispida, Lisn.) Length about seven inches, 


With respect to the vocal powers-of any species of 
haleyon, it is probable that Pliny, and those he copied 
from, confounded it with the sedge bird, ( Sylvia salica- 
ria,) with the dipper, (Cinclus aquaticus, Becustx.,) 
or some other water songster, whose manner it is to 
sing concealed; while the halcyon, perched pp some 
leafless twig overhanging the water, being easily per- 
ceived, acquired credit for what she was incapable of 
performing. It was supposed, by Belon, and perhaps 


* Plinie’s Not. Hist. 
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correctly, that the musical halcyon was the river night. 
ingale, or reed thrush, (Turdus arundinaceus, Linn.) 
which is reported to be a pertinaceous songster, and 
creeps abeut amongst water-plants in pursuit of insects ; 
but Belon is wrong in supposing it the only river bird 
which sings, He says, it makes its nest with rushes 
among the flags,* while Klein tells us, it builds on the 
ground with moss, 

Wilson’s description of the belted kingfisher ( Alcedo 
Alcyon,) though differing in a few points from the 
common halcyon of Europe, comes much nearer the 
reality than the fables of the old poets and naturalists. 
* Like the love-lorn swains,” says he, “ of whom poets 
tell us, he delights in murmuring streams and falling 
waters; not, however, ‘merely that they may sooth 
his ear, but for a gratification somewhat more substan- 
tial. Amidst the roar of the cataract, or over the foam 
of a torrent, he sits perched upon an overhanging 








bough, glancing his piercing eye in every direction be-. 


low for his scaly prey, which with a sudden circular 
plunge he sweeps up from their native element and 
swallows in an instant. His voice, which is not unlike 
the twirling of a watchman’s rattle, is naturally loud, 
harsh, and sudden; but is softened by the sound of the 
brawling streams and cascades among which he gene- 
rally rambles. He courses along the windings of the 
brook or river, at a small height above the surface, 
sometimes suspending himself by the rapid action of 
his wings like certain species of hawks, ready to 
pounce on the fry. below; now and then settling on 
an old dead over-hanging limb to reconnoitre. Mill- 
dams are particularly visited by this feathered fisher ; 
and the sound of his pipe is as well known to the 
miller, as the rattling in his own hopper.”’t 
¢ 


be continued.) 





Nothing doth so fool a man as extreme passion. 
‘This doth both make them fools, which otherwise are 
pot;and show them tobe fools that are so.—Bp. Hail. 


? olon, Oysequs, p. 321, 1 Witeon, Ames, Qrnith, ii 8& 
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THE CHIMPANSE, 


Which bears a greater resemblance to the hamag 
form than aay other animal of which we have the least 
knowledge, is an inhabitant of Guinea and Congo, in AG 
rica. Many are the marvellous tales respecting it, which 
have been told by travellers, in order to satisfy the in- 
discriminaie and importunate appetite of credulity, 
but little is really known of its habits. The figure 
here given is from a specimen imported by Mr, Crogs, 
q@hich died « few days after its arrival. 





apes, but it is not altogether improbable that they were 
known to the ancients, as the following account appears 
in a “ voyage performed by Hanno, a Carthagenian ad: 
gnisal, bree hundred and thirty-six years previgys 19 
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the Christian era.”" He met some of these animals on 
an island on the western coast of Africa. “ There were 
many more females than males, all equally covered with 
hair on all parts of the body. The interpreters called 
them gorillés. On pursuing them, we could nor suc- 
seed in taking a single male ; they all escaped with as- 
tonishing swiftness, and threw stones at us; but we 
took three females, who defended themselves with so 
much violence, that we were obliged to kill them, but 
we te their skins, stuffed with straw, to Carthage.” 

The Chimpansé is covered with black or brown hairs, 
which are not so thick on the front as on the back ; and, 
if the relation of travellers is to be believed, frequently 
grows to a size surpassing that of a man, 














THE DEAD SEA. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. 


Tue wind blows chill across those gloomy waves ;— 
Oh! how unlike the green and dancing main ! 

The surge is foul as if it rolled o’er graves ;— 
Stranger, here lie the cities of the plain. 


Yes, on that plain, by wild waves covered now, 
Rose palace once, and sparkling pinnacle ; 

On pomp and spectacle beamed morning’s glow, 
Qn pomp and festival the twilight fell. 


Lovely and splendid ali:—but Sodom’s soul 
Was stained with blood, and pride, and perjury ; 

Long warned, long spared, till her whole heart was foul, 
And flery vengeance on its clouds came nigh. 


And still she mocked, and danced, and, taunting, spoke 
Her sportive blasphemies against the Throne:— 

3t came !—The thuniler on her slumber broke :— 
God spake the word of wrath !—Her dream was dope. 


Yet, in her final night, amid her stood 

Immortal messengers, and pausing Heaven 
Pleaded with man, but she was quite imbued, 

Her last hour waned! she scorned to be forgiven t 


*Twas done !—Down poured at cence the sulphurous showeg, 
Down stooped, in flame, the heaven’s red canopy, 

@h! for the arm of God, in that fierce hour !— 

"FS was vain, nor he of God or man ‘Jas nigh, 
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——— 
rush, they bound, they howl, the men of sin;— 
Still stooped the cloud, still burst the thicker blaze ; 
The earthquake heaved !—Then sank the hideous din oo 
Yon wave of darkness o’er their ashes strays. 


Palmyra. 











Panis' thy soul is deeper dyed with blood, 

And tong, and blasphemous, has been thy day; 
And, "aris, it-were well for thee that flood, 

Or fire, could cleanse thy damning stains away. 





PALMYRA. 


Sap city of the silent place! 

Queen of the dreary wilderness, 

No voice of life, no passing sound =, 
Disturbs thy dreadful calm around; 
Save the wild desert-dweller’s roar, 
Which tells the reign of man is o’er, 
Or winds that through thy portals sigh 
Upon their night course flitting by! 


The eternal ruins frowning stand, : 
Like giant spectres of the land; 

Or o’er the dead like mourners hang, 
Bent down by speechless sorrow’s pang; 
Where time, and space, and loneliness, 
All, o’er the saddened spirit press, 
Around in leaden slumbers lie 

The dread wastes of infinity, * 

Where not a gentle hill doth swell, 
Where not a hermit shrub doth dwell; 
And where the song of wandering flood 
Ne’er voiced the fearful solitude. 


How sweetly sad our pensive tears 

Flow o’er each broken arch that rears 

P Its gray head through the mists of years! 
And where are now the dreams of Fame, ¢ 
The promise of a deathless name ? 

Alas! the deep delusion’s gone! ey 
And all, except the mouldering stone, . 
The wreath that decked the victor’s hair, 

Hath, like his glory, withered there. 

And Time’s immortal garlands twine 

O’er desolation’s mournful shrine, 

Like youth’s embrace around decline, 


O’er Beauty’s dark and desert bed 
Ages of dreamless sleep have fied, 
And in the domes where once she smiled, 

The whispering weeds are waving wild; 

The prince’s court is the jackall’s lair, 

He peeps through Time’s cold windows there, 
Broken the harp, and al] unstrung, 
Perished the strains the minstrel sung, 
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To @ Butterfly resting on a Skull. 











The moss of ages is their pall, 
And dult oblivion hides them al}! 


et there; though now no mortal eyes 
ks forth upon the earth and sky, 
The evening star steals out as mild, 
Above the lone and mighty wild, 
As when young lovers hailed its light, 
Far in the dark-blue fields of night; 
And dews as brightly gem the ground 
4&s when a garden smiled around. 


Go read thy fate, thou thing of clay, 

In wrecks of ages rolled away ; 

Read it in this dread book of doom, 

A city crumbled to a tomb! 

Where the lorn remnants of the past 

Shed deeper sadness o’er the waste, 
here Melancholy breathes her spell, 

4nd chroniclers of ruin dwell, 


70 A BUTTERFLY RESTING ON A SKULE, 
BY MES. HEMANS. 


Creatures of air and light! 
Enablem of that which may not fade or dite, 
Wilt thou not speed thy flight 
To chase the south-wind through the sunny sky 
What lures thee thus to stay 
With Silence-and Decay, 
Fixed on the wreck of dull Mortality ? 


The thoughts once chambered there, 

Have gathered up their treasures, and are gone F 
Will the dust tell us where 

They that have burst the prison-house are flown? 
Rise, nuraling of the Day, 
If thou wouldst trace their way !— 

Barth has no voice to make the secret known 


Who seeks the vanished bird, 
By the forsaken nest and broken shell? 
Far thence, he sings unheard, 
Yet free and joyous midst the woods to dwell, 
Thou, of the sunshine born, 
Take the bright wings of morn !~— 
hops calls heavenward from yon ruined celk 
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